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...comments 

The  law  is  the  last  result  of  human 
wisdom  acting  upon  human 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

—  Samuel  Johnson 

It's  most  appropriate  at  this  time  for 
me  to  comment  on  legislation  adopted 
during  the  recent,  regular  session  of 
the  Legislature.  Several  important 
Acts  mark  forward  steps  in  total  man- 
agement of  Louisiana's  wildlife  and 
fisheries  resources.  Their  importance 
in  the  immediate  years  ahead  will  be 
recognized  and  application  of  these 
Acts  will  result  in  definite  benefits  to 
the  present  programs  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

I  feel  that  it  is  proper  to  point  out  that 
members  of  the  Legislature  are  fully 
cognizant  of  the  many  responsibilities 
of  the  Commission.  They  have  de- 
monstrated this  awareness  of  our 
needs  by  whole-heartedly  supporting 
legislation  that  will  assist  the  Com- 
mission in  carrying  out  its  obligations 
to  the  people  of  Louisiana.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  interest,  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding that  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature demonstrated.  This  has  been 
evident  for  several  years  but  was  par- 
ticularly noticeable  during  the  regular 
session  this  year. 

I  am  certain  that  it  has  been  gratify- 
ing to  the  sportsmen  of  the  state  to 
witness  enactment  of  legislation  that 
will  further  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Commission  at  a  time  when  its 
duties  and  responsibilities  are  being 
constantly  broadened. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  Acts  of  the  1976  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  is  Act  513.  This 
outlines,  in  law,  the  procedures  for 
implementation  of  the  reorganization 
and  consolidation  of  state  govern- 
ment. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
sportsmen  are  already  aware  that  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  will  become  a  depart- 
ment under  the  governmental  con- 
solidation provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Act  720  of  the  1975  Legislature 
clearly  provided  that  the  Commission 
remain  an  entity  and  function  as  a  de- 
partment, not  consolidated  with  any 
other  department,  office,  commission, 
or  agency  within  the  executive  branch. 
The  intent  of  the  Legislature,  with 
support  of  the  Administration  and 
general  public,  was  clear  in  this  Act. 

Intent  to  establish  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  was  addition- 
ally made  clear  in  Act  513.  It  will  be 
implemented  in  the  near  future.  As  a 
full  department  of  government,  it  is 


anticipated  there  will  be  many  addi- 
tional responsibilities  for  the  present 
Commission.  It  is  ready  to  absorb  those 
added  duties  and  welcomes  the  chal- 
lenges that  will  come  with  expanded 
programs  of  activity. 

The  transition  of  the  Commission 
into  a  department  will  be  made  easily 
with  no  great  changes  in  its  structure 
and  certainly  no  interruption  of  its 
present  programs  of  activity.  I  feel  that 
the  wishes  of  the  people  have  been 
made  clear,  as  has  the  intent  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  executive  branch 
of  state  government.  I  am  also  certain 
that  this  transition  will  be  watched 
closely  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
citizens  as  well  as  sportsmen. 

Another  extremely  important  new 
law  is  found  in  Act  198  of  the  last  regu- 
lar session.  This  Act  provides  for  the 
Russell  Sage  or  State  Wildlife  Refuge 
Fund  to  eventually  produce  five  mill- 
ion dollars  in  trust  to  do  work  on  the 
refuge  and  carry  out  other  commission 
programs.  This  most  recent  funding 
Act  rounds  out  the  Commission's 
program  of  establishing  trust  funds  for 
the  three  major  refuges  in  Louisiana's 
refuge  system.  Similar  legislation  in 
1972  and  1973  established  identical 
trust  funds  for  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Re- 
fuge and  Marsh  Island  Wildlife  Re- 
fuge. These  trust  funds,  each  in  the 
amount  of  five  million  dollars,  will 
provide  necessary  money  in  the  future 
to  properly  maintain  refuges  in  those 
approaching  days  when  revenues  from 
the  refuges  themselves  will  be  de- 
pleted. It  is  like  the  proverbial  saving 
up  for  a  rainy  day.  In  this  case  the  day 
is  not  too  distant  when  non-renewable 
mineral  resources  will  no  longer  exist 
on  these  lands. 

Establishment  of  these  trust  funds, 
the  most  recent  being  the  State 
Wildlife  Refuge  Fund,  represents  the 
constructive  forward  thinking  that  has 
characterized  the  Legislature  and  the 
executive  branch  in  matters  that  are  of 
vital  interest  to  the  well-being  of 
Louisiana's  natural  resources. 

Still  another  important  action  of  the 
recent  Legislature  was  Act  81  which 
gave  authority  to  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  to 
allocate  ten  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  resi- 
dent hunting  licenses  for  enhance- 
ment of  the  breeding  grounds  for 
waterfowl,  and  allow  this  sum  to  be 
given  to  Ducks  Unlimited.  Readers  are 
well  aware  of  the  monumental  ac- 
complishments of  this  international 
organization  in  the  acquisition,  en- 
hancement and  maintenance  of  Cana- 
dian breeding  grounds  for  waterfowl. 

It  seems  fitting  to  mention  at  this 
time  the  role  which  the  Commission 
has  played  in  obtaining  biologically 
sound  and  generous  hunting  seasons 
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for  waterfowl.  Duck  hunters  are  aware 
that  last  season  represented  the  first  in 
more  than  a  quarter-century  that  it  was 
possible  to  selectively  shoot  ten  ducks 
under  the  federal  point  system.  This 
was  hailed  as  the  most  progressive 
forward  step  in  the  management  of  the 
continental  waterfowl  resource.  We 
are  gratified  with  the  role  that 
Louisiana  has  played  in  bringing 
about  this  wise  utilization  of  the  water- 
fowl resource.  We  are  doubly  pleased 
that  similar  regulations  have  been 
granted  this  year,  laying  the 
groundwork  for  another  excellent 
hunting  season  for  ducks. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  zoning  of  the 
state  for  duck  hunting  last  year  marked 
a  forward  step  in  the  regulation  of 
waterfowling.  It  allowed  the  Commis- 
sion to  establish  two  distinct  seasons 
in  the  state,  one  designed  to  satisfy 
waterfowlers  in  the  western  parishes 
of  the  state  and  another  aimed  at  bring- 
ing the  most  satisfactory  season  possi- 
ble to  hunters  in  the  eastern  parishes.  It 
worked  out  well.  Support  of  Ducks  Un- 
limited is  vital  to  this  type  of  hunting. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  readers  will 
find  thumbnail  sketches  of  new  Acts 
that  were  passed  by  the  last  regular 
session  of  the  Legislature.  They  are 
presented  in  a  manner  to  provide  a 
quick  working  knowledge  of  new  laws 
that  will  be  of  great  assistance  in 
wildlife  management. 

Of  major  importance  is  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion have  received  the  careful  and  un- 
derstanding consideration  of  legis- 
lators and  Gov.  Edwards'  administra- 
tion. They  have  turned  their  opinions 
about  what  is  best  for  wildlife  and 
fisheries  resources  into  respectable 
laws  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 
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There's  a  big  difference  between  the  squirrels  that  roam  city 
park  and  the  ones  that  live  in  the  wild.  Successful  squirrel 
hunters  know  what  that  difference  is. 


By  Frank  Davis 
Photography  By  Lloyd  Poissenot 


Veteran  squirrel  hunters  have  always 
had  a  problem  telling  novice  squirrel  hun- 
ters what  a  squirrel  is?  How  do  you  help  a 
new  hunter  locate  01'  Bushytail  in  the 
woods?  What  do  you  tell  him  to  look  for? 
Where  do  you  tell  him  to  look? 

Ironically,  most  novice  hunters  think 
squirrels  are  easy  to  recognize.  They 
think  they  are  those  little  subdivision  crit- 
ters that  scamper  across  manicured  front 
lawns.  They  think  they  are  those  cute  ras- 
cals that  sit  up  and  beg  for  peanuts,  pop- 
corn, and  Hershey  bars  in  city  park.  They 
confuse  them  with  the  long-tailed,  pet-like 
creatures  that  scurry  up  and  down  bac- 
kyard Mimosa  trees  each  summer  and 
nest  in  attics  in  winter. 

Such  is  the  case  of  mistaken  identity.  If 
those  critters  described  were  real  squir- 
rels, there  would  be  no  squirrels  left. 
Everybody  would  be  out  hunting  them  for 
the  table  because  they  would  be  so  easy  a 
mark. 

But  Mother  Nature  isn't  that  coopera- 
tive. Her  role  of  administration  for  species 
in  the  wild  is  more  protective.  She  allows 
there  to  be  "city  squirrels"  because  she 
knows  that  with  rare  exception  man  will 
not  harm  the  frolicky  little  varmints  that 
climb  redwood  fences,  hustle  across  St. 
Augustine  grasses,  and  solicit  chocolate 
tidbits. 

But  Nature  is  also  concerned  about  her 
woodland  squirrels,  her  so-called  "phan- 
toms of  the  forest."  So  much  so  is  her 
concern  she  has  given  them  distinct  per- 
sonalities. For  all  practical  purposes  they 
are  like  apparitions,  almost  invisible.  They 
seem  to  become  real  only  after  they  are 
downed  by  a  hunter's  accurately  placed 
shot.  Prior  to  that,  they  are  like  ghosts  — 
they  spy  on  you  from  high  hiding  places; 
they  flash  through  the  tree-tops  then 
seem  to  dissolve  (perhaps  evaporate  is  a 
better  description);  and  they  glare  out 
from  behind  limbs,  as  if  leering,  looming, 
and  haunting. 

This  season,  don't  go  afield  —  as  a 
hunter  —  thinking  you'll  see  "city  squir- 
rels" scampering,  scurrying,  playing, 
frolicking,  and  taunting.  You'll  be  hunting 
for  backwoods  bushytails,  and  they  differ 
considerably  from  their  city-dwelling 
cousins.  They  are: 

—  the  barely  visible,  quick,  gray  streaks 
through  the  trees; 

—  the  couple  of  gray  hairs,  spiking  up 
from  behind  a  concealing  pine  cone  and 
gently  moving  in  the  breeze: 

—  the  far-away,  high-pitched  whistles 
that  you  hear  just  once  and  no  more; 

—  the  subdued,  very  slight  movements 
among  upper  pine  limbs  of  the  trees  in  the 
distance; 

—  the  almost  inaudible  scratches  on 
the  bark  of  the  tree  at  the  left,  the  scraping 
sounds  in  the  hollow  at  the  right,  and  the 


"darK  little  knots  on  the  limb"  that  just 
dropped  a  hickory  nut  out  of  an  oak  tree. 

Those  are  squirrels!  Those  are  the  crit- 
ters you  must  outwit,  outsmart,  and  out- 
maneuver.  Mother  Nature  never  planned 
to  make  it  any  easier  than  that! 

That  you  can  shoot  straight,  that  you 
can  walk  quietly,  that  you're  good  at  cook- 
ing up  a  mess  of  squirrel  stew  are  not  the 
nitty-gritty  of  squirrel  hunting.  First  and 
foremost  is  finding  a  squirrel,  knowing 
what  to  look  for,  and  knowing  what  to  ex- 
pect. It's  concentration  hunting,  but  there 
are  a  few  things  you  can  do  to  put  yourself 
in  squirrel  country. 

By  repetitive  observation,  man  has 
learned  that  squirrels  need  food  and 
cover.  So  select  only  a  spot  where  food 
and  cover  is  available.  The  spot  you 
choose  must  have  one  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing staples  —  pine  seeds,  beech  nuts, 
acorns,  hickory  nuts,  or  berries.  Squirrels 
in  the  wild  do  not  eat  popcorn,  Cracker 
Jacks,  Hershey  bars,  and  Trix. 

Water?  Don't  be  that  concerned  about 
water.  Barber  shop  talk  from  so-called 
"experts"  in  the  field  indicates  squirrels 
must  live  at  the  edge  of  a  swamp,  the  edge 
of  a  creek,  or  the  edge  of  a  pond  so  they 
can  get  water.  In  truth,  squirrels  drink 
water  when  it  is  available.  So  just  because 
you  see  no  immediate  source  of  water 
doesn't  mean  the  area  has  no  squirrels. 


True  backwoods  bushytails  are  like 
ghosts  .  .  .  now  you  see  em  -  now 
you  don't. 
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Cover,  however,  is  another  matter.  It  is 
very  important,  not  only  to  squirrels  but  to 
all  wildlife  forms.  Biologically,  cover  is 
where  animals  hide,  rest,  and  breed.  Tree 
hollows,  high  limbs,  heavy  vegetation  all 
provide  cover  for  squirrels.  And  where 
there  is  no  cover,  there  will  be  no  squir- 
rels. 

Experience  and  observation  also  ac- 
count for  other  factors  making  a  hunter 
successful,  and  they  have  been  Rule  of 
Thumb  ever  since  Davy  fired  01'  Betsy  to 
put  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  on  the 
Crockett's  frontier  table. 

Rule  Number  One  .  .  .  squirrels  are 
anti-social  in  the  wild.  They  prefer  deep 
woods  to  civilization.  They  shy  away  from 
anything  that  resembles  man.  So  hunt 
well  off  the  highway  and  away  from  popu- 
lated areas. 

Rule  Number  Two  ...  it  is  possible  to 
recognize  squirrel  sign.  You'll  know  you're 
in  squirrel  inhabited  areas  if  you  see  cut- 
tings (chewed  up  pine  cones,  cracked  nut 
shells,  perforated  acorns).  Expect  squir- 
rels to  be  in  an  area  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  acorns  on  the  ground. 
Squirrel  sign  is  also  a  lot  of  flaked  bark  at 


the  base  of  a  pine  tree  (the  little  rascals 
flake  off  pine  bark  as  they  run  up  and 
down  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  feed). 

What  else  ensures  successful  squirrel 
hunting?  The  basics  again.  Remember 
these  apparitions  that  eat  acorns  just  ain't 
gonna  let  you  see  'em  that  easy.  So  the 
wise  hunter  plays  by  the  same  rules. 

There  have  been  Sunday-afternoon 
squirrelers  out  in  pink  baseball  caps, 
orange  shirts,  pastel  sky-blue  trousers, 
and  white  and  red  sneakers.  Such  a  com- 
bination silhouetted  against  solid  green 
forest  (even  though  squirrels  are  color 
blind)  is  as  easy  to  spot  as  a  four-inch 
cockroach  in  a  soupbowl  full  of  buttermilk. 

Wear  hunting  clothes  (camouflaged, 
preferably),  matching  hats,  dark  shoes, 
and  nothing  that  shines.  Squirrels  cannot 
perceive  color,  but  they  can  detect  motion 
and  contrast.  At  least,  dress  in  either  dark, 
dull,  or  drab  clothing,  preferably  of  the 
same  color  to  reduce  contrast. 

By  most  standards,  there  are  two  "best" 


methods  of  hunting  squirrels  without 
using  a  dog  specially  trained  to  nose  them 
out. 

First  is  still  hunting  —  you  walk  very 
slowly  and  quietly  through  the  woods  (no 
more  than  a  block  at  the  time)  before 
choosing  a  spot  and  sitting  down  to  the 
"still."  Then  in  restrictive  movement,  you 
scan  the  trees  and  the  ground  and  listen 
for  sounds  of  squirrels.  After  about  1 5  mi- 
nutes, if  you  have  no  success  at  seeing  or 
bagging  a  squirrel,  walk  another  block  and 
repeat  the  technique. 

The  other  best  method  is  called  stand 
hunting,  but  it  ought  to  be  called  "sit  hunt- 
ing." Pre-scout  an  area,  become  totally 
convinced  it's  teeming  with  squirrels, 
select  a  spot  for  a  "stand,"  and  use  it  when 
you  hunt.  Once  in  position,  however,  you 
sit  as  long  as  it  takes  to  bag  a  limit.  In 
stand  hunting  you  don't  move,  sneeze, 
cough,  smoke,  nothing! 

You  should  be  in  the  woods  ready  to 
hunt  prior  to  daybreak.  To  do  otherwise 


To  be  a  successful  squirrel  hunter  you 
must  be  able  to  see  your  target .  .  .  and 
the  "phantoms  of  the  forest"  make  that 
difficult! 


Whether  on  the  ground,  behind  a 
log,  or  high  atop  a  tree,  squirrels  are 
ever  alert,  ever  cautious. 


Peering  down  from  his  hiding  place  (and  blending  into  rt! ) .the bushel  can  see 
and  hear  everything  happening  below  him.  This  gives  him  the  edge  when  rt  comes 
to  avoiding  the  hunter  .  but  then  that's  how  Mother  Nature  takes  care  of  her 
■phantoms  of  the  forest." 


grossly  reduces  any  chance  of  bagging  a 
squirrel,  and  it  greatly  annoys  fellow  hun- 
ters who  have  been  in  the  woods  in  stages 
of  voluntary  rigor  mortis  since  long  before 
the  sun  came  up. 

Nearly  every  squirrel  hunter  agrees  that 
weather  plays  a  great  part  in  hunting  suc- 
cess and  failure.  It  pits  the  intellect  of  man 
against  the  instinct  of  animal  .  .  with 
Mother  Nature  making  the  odds. 


On  dry  and  windy  days,  you'll  have  a 
hard  time  hearing  sounds,  placing  direc- 
tion, seeing  distinct  movement,  and  walk- 
ing without  crunching  lots  of  leaves. 
These  conditions  also  let  the  squirrel 
know  you're  tramping  around  in  the  un- 
derbrush. Stand  hunt  on  these  days. 

Dry  and  still  days  are  just  as  bad.  Al- 
though you'll  see  movement  in  the  trees 
because  the  wind  won't  be  blowing,  the 


silence  makes  any  noise  you  create  more 
discernible  to  the  squirrel.  It's  been  said 
that  when  it's  dry  and  still  a  squirrel  can 
hear  leaves  crunching  a  half  mile  away. 
Stand  hunt  on  these  days  also. 

When  it's  wet  and  windy  you'll  have  the 
upper  hand.  Wind  blowing  through  the 
trees  does  make  it  hard  to  detect  squirrel 
movement  overhead,  but  wet  leaves  and 
damp  ground  mutes  any  sound  of  your 
movement.  Check  for  squirrels  on  the 
ground  during  these  conditions  because 
they  prefer  not  to  scamper  around  in  the 
treetops  when  it's  windy  and  wet.  This 
kind  of  weather  is  good  for  still  hunting. 
Your  best  weather  conditions  are  wet 
and  still.  And  if  it's  foggy,  that's  better  yet! 
You  can't  be  seen  in  the  fog.  You  can 
move  without  making  a  sound.  You  can 
hear  far  off  scratching  and  barking.  And  a 
shaking  limb  a  block  away  (nr  any  treetop 
movement,  for  that  matter)  usually  means 
squirrel.  Still  hunting  is  best  on  these 
days. 

What  you  hunt  with  —  shotgun  or  rifle  — 
is  up  to  your  taste.  It  is  not  all  that  critical. 
What  is  critical,  however,  is  the  ammuni- 
tion you  use.  Remember  squirrels  can 
take  a  lot  of  shot  and  keep  on  going.  So 
you  must  have  enough  ammo  power  to 
knock  down  your  game.  Generally,  No.  4 
or  No.  6  shot  is  recommended  for  shot- 
guns, and  power  loads  or  long  rifles  are 
best  for  .22's. 

Notice  that  everything  hinges  on  the  dif- 
ference between  squirrels  in  the  subdivi- 
sions (which  are  the  kinds  most  people 
expect  to  see  in  the  woods!)  and  squirrels 
in  the  woods.  Whether  it's  wet,  windy,  dry, 
or  still  .  .  .  whether  there  are  acorns  piled 
in  stacks  on  the  woodland  floor  .  .  . 
whether  you  wear  guerilla-approved 
camouflage  or  a  yellow  Zoot-Suit  straight 
from  Spike  Jones'  locker  ...  or  whether 
you're  in  the  woods  four  hours  before  first 
light  and  are  the  straightest  shot  since 
Hop  along  Cassidy,  you've  first  got  to  see 
the  squirrel,  got  to  find  him.  And  as  the 
barker  at  the  side-show  carnival  says, 
■That's  the  catch  to  it,  son!"  You'll  see  city 
squirrels  every  day.  But  those  phantoms 
of  the  forest  are  a  little  more  concealing. 
You  could  go  back  and  re-read  this 
story.  You  could  study  it.  You  could  com- 
mit it  to  memory.  But  it  would  be  like  read- 
ing about  "how  to  swim."  All  the  textbooks 
in  the  world  can't  make  you  a  Mark  Spitz 
the  first  time  you  hit  the  water.  You're 
gonna  sink! 

The  same  goes  for  reading  about  squir- 
rel hunting.  Until  you've  actually  put  in 
hours  in  the  field,  until  you've  scouted, 
hunted,  observed,  and  practiced  all 
you've  read,  you'll  come  home  from  many 
a  squirrel  hunt  empty-handed. 

But  stay  with  it.  There  was  a  time  Spitz 
couldn't  swim  either.  ^ 


By  Murrell  Butler 


The 

Pileated 
Woodpecker 


With  the  exception  of  the  endangered  ivory-billed 
woodpecker,  the  pileated  is  the  largest  and  most  striking 
member  of  the  woodpecker  family  found  in  Louisiana. 
Dryocopus  pileatus  is  the  Latin  name  for  the  pileated 
woodpecker.  The  species  name  pileatus,  meaning 
crested,  fits  this  crowsized  woodpecker  to  a  "T."  The 
distinguishing  features  that  set  the  pileated  apart  from 
its  rare  cousin,  the  ivory-billed,  are  the  pileated's 
smaller  size,  solid  black  back,  and  bill.  In  any  position 
the  pileated  shows  much  less  white  than  does  the 
ivory-billed.  The  flight  of  this  woodpecker  shows  the 
same  undulating  characteristics  as  does  that  of  other 
members  of  this  unique  family.  It  is  often  seen  from 
highways  as  it  wings  its  way  from  one  timber  stand  to 
another. 

Owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  pileated  woodpecker,  it 
requires  large  areas  of  mature  forest  for  forage  and 
nesting.  The  heavy  cutting  of  timber  has  hurt  this 
species,  but  not  so  badly  as  it  has  the  ivory-billed 
woodpecker.  The  "log-god,"  as  the  pileated  is  often 
called,  is  a  more  adaptable  species,  and  it  often  survives 
in  second-growth  woodlands  where  it  thrives  on 
carpenter  ants.  Its  diet  includes  not  only  insects  but  fruit 
such  as  the  wild  grape  and  seeds  of  the  magnolia.  The 
log-god's  appetite  for  fruit  is  well  recognized,  as  it  often 
comes  into  gardens  during  fig  season  to  feed  on  this 
palatable  fruit. 

The  call  of  the  pileated  woodpecker  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  more  familiar  flicker  but  is  louder  and  more 
resounding.  It  creates  a  memorable  impression  to 
anyone  hearing  it  in  the  early  morning  stillness  of  a 
cypress  swamp  or  similar  situation. 

Although  this  species  has  been  known  to  visit  feeding 


stations,  it  is  still  considered  a  bird  of  the  wilderness.  Its 
shy  elusive  habits  make  it  difficult  to  observe.  It  has  the 
irritating  habit  of  keeping  the  tree  trunk  between  itself 
and  the  observer.  Wherever  the  pileated  goes,  it  leaves 
tell-tale  signs  of  its  feeding.  These  are  usually 
pulverized  rotten  logs  and  tree  stumps  where  it  has 
foraged  for  bessybug  larvae  and  other  borers.  During 
Audubon's  time,  these  woodpeckers  were  frequently 
shot  and  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets.  Needless  to  say 
this  practice  soon  caused  the  species  to  become  scarce. 
Careful  woodland  management  and  protection  has 
helped  to  bring  the  big  birds  back.  The  pileated 
woodpecker  is  now  considered  to  be  a  fairly  common 
permanent  resident  in  wooded  sections  of  the  state. 

These  unique  woodpeckers  are  early  nesters.  They 
begin  excavating  their  large  nesting  cavities  as  early  as 
February  in  Louisiana.  The  nesting  site  is  usually  a  dead 
tree,  often  one  standing  in  water.  Nesting  holes  vary  in 
height  from  10  to  70  feet,  and  may  be  as  deep  as  three 
feet.  The  three  to  five  glossy  white  eggs  are  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity  on  a  bed  of  chips.  These  take 
about  18  days  to  hatch.  The  young  are  fed  by  both 
parents  for  a  prolonged  period. 

The  pileated  woodpecker  is  a  valuable  forest  denizen, 
consuming  large  numbers  of  injurious  borers  and  other 
insects.  Its  abandoned  nest  cavities  create  homes  for 
wood  ducks,  grey  squirrels,  screech  owls,  and  many 
other  hole-nesting  species.  It  deserves  to  be  rigidly 
protected  at  all  times,  and  its  welfare  considered  when 
timber  is  being  cut. 

The  range  of  the  pileated  woodpecker  extends  from 
Northwestern  Canada  to  Nova  Scotia,  south  to  Central 
California,  and  Southern  Florida.  *^ 


^ 
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by  McFadden  Duffy 


Throughout  Louisiana,  in  cities  as  well 
as  in  rural  areas,  the  name  of  Edward  A. 
Mcllhenny  frequently  pops  up  in  casual 
wildlife  conversations.  Talk  quickly 
narrows  down  to  Avery  Island,  a 
legendary  paradise  of  paradoxes.  There's 
salt  and  pepper,  to  be  sure,  and  there's 
lots  of  it.  Avery  Island  isn't  really  an  island. 
Its  2500  acres  are  sprawled  atop  a  huge 
salt  dome  in  the  marshes  south  of  New 
Iberia.  There  are  large  fields  of  peppers 
with  a  punch  appreciated  around  the 
world.  Deer  browse  in  the  shadow  of 
producing  oil  wells  late  in  the  afternoons. 
Oak  and  cypress  trees  draped  with 
beards  of  Spanish  moss  serve  as  a 
backdrop  for  a  jungle  garden  containing 
plants  and  shrubbery  collected  from  the 
far  corners  of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  deer,  there  are  alligators 
and  many  species  of  furbearmg  animals  in 
the  marshes  that  border  three  sides  of  the 
"island"  and  in  the  cypress  swamp  that  is 
the  fourth  boundary.  There  is  a  large 
sanctuary  for  birds  on  Avery  Island.  It 
dates  back  to  the  late  1800's  when 
Edward  Mcllhenny  established  a  program 
to  prevent  the  alarming  decline  of  snowy 
egrets  and  other  marshland  birds.  Today, 
thousands  of  birds  wing  to  and  from  the 
sanctuary.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
egrets  —  American,  snowy  and  cattle  — 
along  with  Louisiana  herons,  gallinules, 
ibises  and  waterfowl. 

There's  little  wonder  why  people  pause 
to  talk  about  Avery  Island.  Under  its  patina 
of  peppers,  jungle  gardens,  bird  colonies, 
marshes  and  wildlife,  is  a  bulging  salt 
dome  that  is  a  tale  in  itself. 

The  story  goes  that  in  1 790  a  small  boy 
discovered  a  salt  spring  while  deer 
hunting  on  what  is  now  called  Avery 
Island.  It  became  his  tiresome  chore  to 
carry  home  buckets  of  the  brine  to  boil 
down  for  salt.  During  the  war  of  1812, 
John  Marsh  of  New  Jersey  erected  a  salt 
evaporating  plant  on  the  spring.  Decades 
later,  during  the  Civil  War,  Marsh's 
son-in-law  Judge  Daniel  D.  Avery 
resumed  the  evaporation  operation  at  the 
spring.  Expansion  attempts  brought  the 
discovery  of  a  plug  of  pure  rock  salt  about 


THE  COMMISSION  MANAGES 
MORE  THAN  300,000  ACRES 
OF  PRIME  LOUISIANA 
MARSHLAND  AS  REFUGES, 
ENHANCING  THEM  FOR 
WATERFOWL  AND  OTHER 
FORMS  OF  WILDLIFE.  THE 
REFUGES  IN  GREAT  PART 
WERE  ESTABLISHED  OVER 
60  YEARS  AGO  THROUGH 
THE  EFFORTS  OF  A  MAN 
WHO  UNDERSTOOD 
TODAY'S  NEED  —  THEN. 


1 3  feet  beneath  the  spring.  That  salt  mine 
on  Avery  Island  became  important  to  the 
Confederate  government  and  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  halt  by  Federal 
forces.  Commercial  operations  were 
picked  up  in  1899  by  International  Salt 
Company  which  has  mined  millions  of 
tons  of  salt  from  the  five  mile  deep 
deposit. 

The  salt  was  there  but  the  pepper  that 
would  form  the  basis  of  a  pepper  sauce 
known  all  over  the  world  was  not  native. 
Years  after  the  Mexican  War  of  1848,  an 
American  soldier  known  only  as  Gleason 
returned  from  Mexico  to  his  native  New 
Orleans  where  he  met  an  old 
acquaintance,  Edmund  Mcllhenny, 
son-in-law  of  Daniel  Avery.  Before 
leaving,  Gleason  gave  Mcllhenny  a 
handful  of  dried  pepper  pods  from 
southern  Mexico. 

You  will  find  that  these  will  add 
exceptional  flavor  to  your  food,"  Gleason 
told  Mcllhenny.  The  advice  was  true,  and 
Mcllhenny  planted  some  seeds  in  a 
garden  on  Avery  Island. 


After  escaping  advancing  Federal 
forces  in  the  Civil  War.  the  Mcllhennys 
returned  to  Avery  Island  to  find  the  pepper 
plants  thriving.  One  of  Mcllhennys 
culinary  experiments  resulted  in  an 
unusual  red  pepper  sauce  which  was 
tasted  enthusiastically  by  a  New  York 
wholesale  grocer,  who  asked  for  regular 
shipments.  That  was  in  1868  when  the 
name  Tabasco  was  selected. 

In  a  vine  covered  factory,  just  across 
the  road  from  the  egret  sanctuary,  pods 
from  the  pepper  fields  are  ground  into 
mash  and  steeped  in  their  own  juices  in 
large  oak  casks.  A  wooden  lid  with  tiny 
holes  in  it  covers  the  barrel.  A  thick  layer  of 
salt,  from  the  Avery  mine,  seals  the  mash, 
allowing  the  natural  vapors  of 
fermentation  to  escape  and  prevents 
fresh  air  from  entering  the  barrel.  After 
three  years  of  fermentation,  vinegar  is 
added  to  the  mash,  the  contents  are  then 
filtered  and  bottled.  The  product  moves 
quickly  into  world  trade. 

The  years  slipped  by  gracefully  at  Avery 
Island,  fabulous  home  of  unlimited  salt 
and  tangy  peppers.  Development  of  the 
most  recent  industry,  oil,  began  with 
unsuccessful  explorations  in  1898  and 
later  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  The  first 
producing  well  was  drilled  to  a  depth  of 
9,242  feet  in  1942  by  Humble  Oil  & 
Refining  Company  (EXXON).  Producing 
wells  in  the  field  have  brought  in  millions 
and  millions  of  barrels  of  oil. 

Most  of  the  wells  are  located  in  the 
bayous  and  channels  surrounding  the 
island,  hidden  from  view  of  the  casual 
visitor.  However,  many  of  the  wells  are 
scattered  over  the  island.  They  jut  from 
meadows  and  some  are  located  near  the 
marshes.  Wells  are  topped  with 
Christmas  trees  of  valves  and  gauges. 
The  petroleum  operation  is  clean. 
Underground  pipes  carry  oil  to  collecting 
stations  and  soon  after  the  completion  of  a 
well  one  is  able  to  see  deer  grazing  near 
the  Christmas  trees.  There  are 
approximately  700  deer  on  the  island,  and 
in  surrounding  marshlands. 

This  mingling  of  industry  amid  wildlife 
was  the  dream  of  Edward  Avery 
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Mcllhenny,  son  of  Edmund  Mcllhenny.  A 
world  traveler,  conservationist,  explorer, 
writer,  hunter,  fisherman,  and  naturalist, 
Edward  Mcllhenny  was  a  tireless 
advocate  of  multiple  uses  of  natural 
resources.  In  some  matters  he  was 
visionary.  He  had  created  the  famous 
Avery  Island  Jungle  Gardens,  a  southern 
mecca  for  tourists.  He  had  established 
Bird  City,  which  contributed  greatly 
toward  bolstering  the  egret  and  heron 
populations.  "Mr.  Ned"  was  both  hunter 
and  conservationist.  During  his  adult 
lifetime,  he  was  lord  of  an  almost  feudal 
domain  that  included  a  great  salt  mine,  the 
center  of  manufacture  of  Tabasco  sauce, 
an  oil  field,  and  an  abundant  heritage  of 
wildlife. 

As  a  hunter,  Mcllhenny  was  inevitably 
cast  into  the  role  of  waterfowler.  He 
roamed  the  vast  marshes  of  Louisiana 
during  the  winter  migration  of  ducks, 
geese,  and  other  migratory  game  birds. 
He  watched  the  hoards  of  non-game 
migrants  sweep  into  Louisiana  from  the 
northern  states,  and  could  tell  how 
dependent  they  were  on  the  bounty  of  the 
rich  southern  wetlands.  There  were  few 
areas  in  coastal  Louisiana  that  Mcllhenny 
did  not  know. 

As  early  as  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Mcllhenny  realized  that  changes  would 


take  place  in  the  great  marshes  he  loved 
to  roam.  There  were  already  signs  that 
population  growth  would  endanger  some 
of  the  green  and  gold  marshlands  that 
played  winter  host  to  staggering  numbers 
of  birds  and  waterfowl.  Mcllhenny  knew 
that  preservation  of  the  Louisiana 
marshes  was  vital  to  the  great  southward 
migration  of  all  forms  of  birdlife  each  fall.  It 
troubled  him  to  see  some  areas  being 


slowly  but  inexorably  changed  by  the 
works  of  man.  He  vowed  that  some  areas 
must  be  kept  in  their  natural  state. 

As  a  naturalist  he  was  alarmed  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  land  could  be  changed 
from  its  natural  state  into  agricultural 
usage.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  this  was 
evident. 

No  one  knows  precisely  when 
Mcllhenny  turned  his  personal  energy  and 
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determination  into  a  drive  to  acquire  land 
for  wildlife  refuges.  It  would  appear  that 
the  motivation  resulted  from  a  casual 
meeting  in  a  New  Orleans  sporting  goods 
store  with  Charles  Willis  Ward  of 
Michigan.  The  men  talked  as  they 
shopped  for  fishing  tackle.  Mcllhenny 
invited  Ward  to  visit  Avery  Island.  The 
men  had  much  in  common  —  a  fondness 
for  hunting  and  fishing,  a  deep 
appreciation  for  all  form's  of  wildlife,  and  a 
basic  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
habitat  for  wildlife. 

Several  weeks  later,  Ward  arrived  at 
Avery  Island  and  the  men  became  fast 
friends  in  the  days  that  followed.  During 
Ward's  visit,  Mcllhenny  took  him  to  see  a 
54,000-acre  block  of  land  that  Mcllhenny 
had  leased.  It  was  located  on  the  south 
side  of  Vermilion  Bay  and  had  been 
leased  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
migratory  ducks  and  geese  with  wintering 
grounds  and  protection.  Mcllhenny  had 
maintained  a  warden  service  on  the  area 


during  the  winter  months  and  it  abounded 
with  waterfowl. 

Ward  wanted  very  much  to  purchase 
the  land.  They  agreed  to  set  aside  the  best 
13,000  acres  of  the  tract  as  a  wildlife 
refuge.  Ward  left  the  selection  to 
Mcllhenny  who  picked  the  section  having 
the  greatest  number  of  duck  ponds  on  it. 
The  land  was  surveyed  and  the  purchase 
completed.  On  November  4,  1911,  the 
13,000  acres  now  known  as  Louisiana 
State  Wildlife  Refuge  were  donated  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana  by  Ward  and 
Mcllhenny.  As  Mcllhenny  described  it, 
"this  was  the  first  wildlife  refuge  in  the 
world,  privately  donated,  for  the  public 
good." 

This  marked  just  the  beginning  of 
Mcllhenny's  efforts  to  obtain  wetlands  for 
migratory  waterfowl  and  other  birdlife  that 
either  wintered  in  Louisiana  or  passed 
through  the  state.  During  the  summer 
months  prior  to  the  donation  of  State 


Wildlife  Refuge  to  Louisiana,  he  had 
turned  his  activities  toward  a  larger 
acquisition.  Mcllhenny  quietly  got 
together  options  on  Marsh  Island,  which 
he  described  as  "a  long  strip  of  wonderful 
duck  and  geese  country  lying  between 
Vermilion  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in 
Iberia  Parish." 

Acquiring  the  options  was  complicated 
and  Mcllhenny  spent  most  of  the  summer 
and  fall  in  detailed  work  on  the  tract.  He 
had  to  convince  the  landowners  to  sell 
and  the  titles  to  various  parcels  of  land 
had  to  be  explored.  By  December,  1911, 
the  task  was  complete.  His  friend  Ward 
had  come  South  for  the  winter  and  readily 
agreed  to  help  when  Mcllhenny  presented 
him  with  the  plan  and  details  of  what  he 
had  accomplished. 

With  a  six  months'  option  on  the  land, 
Mcllhenny  headed  North  to  consult  with 
friends.  He  secured  pledges  of  538,000 
and  promises  of  much  more  money.  On 
the  same  trip  he  met  representatives  of 


Mrs.  Russel  Sage  who  became  vitally 
interested  in  acquiring  the  tract  to  be  used 
as  a  wildlife  refuge. 

Conferences  and  inspections  followed 
and  on  July  22,  1912,  the  tract  was 
purchased  by  Mrs.  Sage.  The  title  was  left 
in  Mcllhenny's  hands  until  details  of  a 
donation  to  the  state  could  be  worked  out. 
The  tract  purchased  by  Mrs.  Sage  totaled 
75,663.95  acres.  The  purchase  price  was 
$1 62,980.02  and  it  was  held  by  Mcllhenny 
until  August  12.  1913.  when  Mcllhenny, 
acting  as  an  agent  for  Mrs.  Sage,  placed  it 
under  control  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 


Many  individuals  would  have  looked  to 
their  laurels  and  been  content  with  what 
had  been  accomplished  thus  far  in 
establishing  wildlife  refuges.  Not 
Mcllhenny.  Shortly  after  he  had  acquired 
Marsh  Island  for  Mrs.  Sage  and  ultimately 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  another  tract 
caught  Mcllhenny's  eye.  It  was  a  large 
body  of  land,  86,000  acres,  lying  in 
western  Vermilion  and  eastern  Cameron 
Parishes,  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for 
many  miles.  He  knew  the  land  very  well. 


having  hunted  ducks  and  geese  over 
parts  of  it.  Mcllhenny  knew  that  it  was 
ideal  for  wintering  waterfowl.  He  bought 
the  land  for  $212,500,  for  which  he  paid 
cash  and  signed  notes.  Through  the 
efforts  of  two  friends,  Mcllhenny's  wildlife 
refuge  plans  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  The 
commission's  secretary  visited  Louisiana 
and  the  plan  was  reported  favorably. 
There  were  further  negotiations  and  on 
September  25,  1914,  Louisiana  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  tract. 

Mcllhenny  then  set  about  the  job  of 
having  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  formally  deed 
the  tracts  to  the  state.  The  remarkable 
thing  about  the  three  refuges  is  that  a 
single  man  —  Mcllhenny  —  was  able  to 
bring  about  this  forward  step  in  wildlife 


management  in  less  than  five  years.  The 
total  acreage  in  the  three  areas  is 
1 74,663.95  —  and  consists  of  habitat  that 
is  the  finest  anywhere  in  the  country. 

In  all  fairness,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
Mcllhenny  had  the  backing  of  very 
important  people.  The  role  of  Charles  W. 
Ward  is  an  outstanding  example,  as  was 
the  assistance  and  financial  backing  of 
Mrs.  Russel  Sage  and  the  interest  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  Without  their 
help,  acquisition  of  the  refuges  would 
have  been  impossible;  yet  the  record 
shows  that  Mcllhenny  was  the  human 
catalyst  who  located  the  proper  wetlands 
and  worked  for  their  purchase. 

Mcllhenny  is  known  among  Louisiana 
trappers  as  the  man  who  first  brought 
nutria  to  Louisiana  from  South  America. 
He  began  importing  them  about  1930. 


During  a  storm  in  1940,  several  hundred 
nutria  were  washed  from  their  holding 
pens.  They  were  soon  established  in  the 
wild  and  today  are  the  backbone  of  the 
Louisiana  fur  trapping  industry.  During  the 
1975-1976  trapping  season  well  over  a 
million  nutria  were  caught,  bringing 
trappers  approximately  seven  and  a  half 
million  dollars.  Mcllhenny  little  dreamed 
that  the  animals  imported  from  Argentina 
would  become  such  desirable  aliens. 

Wildlife  biologists  today  consider  the 
approximately  1 75,000  acres  of  wetlands 
acquired  by  Mcllhenny  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  acquisition  programs  ever 
accomplished  by  a  single  person. 
Mcllhenny  was  that  person,  with  the 
rare  gift  of  being  able  to  motivate  other 
people,  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
welfare.  „^_ 
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asons 

QUAIL:   November  25  -  February  28.  Daily  bag 
limit  10;  possession  limit  20. 

Because  of  improved  conditions  statewide,  quail  hunting  this 
season  should  improve.  There  are  high  populations  in  the 
northwest  section  and  good  huntable  numbers  northeast, 
central,  and  southwest.  Only  the  southeast  section  shows  a 
potential  poor  season.  Hunt  upland  areas,  hill  country,  and 
"clear-cuts"  for  best  success. 
RABBIT:   October  2  -  February  28.  Daily  bag  limit 

8;  possession  limit  16. 
Rabbit  hunting  this  season  will  be  every  bit  as  good  as  it  was 
last  season,  and  in  certain  parts  of  Louisiana  it  is  expected  to 
exceed  last  year's  potential.  In  the  northwest,  best  areas  to 
hunt  are  bottomlands.  Northeast  Louisiana  hunters  can  look 
for  a  bumper  crop,  primarily  in  the  bottomlands  but 
exceedingly  good  also  in  hill  country.  Central  Louisiana 
should  have  a  banner  year,  particularly  in  the  west-central 
parishes.  Especially  south  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  rabbit 
hunting  will  be  excellent.  Concentrate  hunting  efforts  in  the 
lower  marshes  to  high  ridges  and  spoil  banks. 
SQUIRREL:   October  2  -  January  9.  Daily  bag 

limit  8,  possession  limit  16. 
Reports  from  afield  indicate  squirrel  hunting  will  be  excellent 
in  some  areas  and  slightly  down  in  others.  Bottomlands 
where  acorns  were  produced  look  best  in  the  northwest 
parishes.  Northeast  hunters  should  do  better  than  last  year  in 
lowland  country  because  populations  increased.  The  central 
section  should  provide  good  to  excellent  hunting  in 
hardwood  stands  and  river  bottoms  (south-central,  however, 
is  slightly  down  except  in  areas  where  nuttall  oak  produced 
heavy  acorn  crops).  Southwest  and  southeast  should  be  on 
par  with  last  year's  populations. 
BEAR:   October  16-October24.  One  per  day, one 

per  season. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  state  is  open  to  bear  hunting,  so 
hunters  are  advised  to  see  the  regulations  pamphlet  for 
boundaries  and  restrictions. 

DEER:    The  state  is  divided  into  five  hunting  areas,  each 
with  different  season  dates  and  splits.  Consult 
the  regulations  pamphlet  for  details,  dates,  and 
boundary  descriptions.  One  per  day;  six  per 
season. 
Prognosis  is  for  a  season  equal  to  or  better  than  last  year. 
Good  populations  exist  on  ranges  in  the  northwest,  northeast, 
and  southwest  sections,  and  much  successful  hunting 
should  be  available  in  these  areas  and  parishes.  The 
south-central  area,  however,  should  be  the  best  in  the  state, 
and  the  piney  hills  in  east-central  parishes  are  at  near 
"carrying  capacity."  Although  the  section  east  of  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin  is  over-populated,  quality  of  deer  hunting 
in  that  area  is  poor;  but  in  the  lower  basin  hunter/success 
probability  is  good. 

TURKEY:    Daily  bag  limit  1;  season  limit  3.  Gobblers 
only.  The  state  is  divided  into  eight  hunting 
areas,  each  with  different  season  dates  and 
regulations.  Consult  the  regulations 
pamphlet  for  details  and  boundary 
descriptions. 


Biologists  report  the  southeast  part  of  Louisiana  north  of  Lake 

Pontchartrain  probably  will  have  the  lowest  kill  ratio  in 

comparison  to  the  remainder  of  the  state.  Everywhere  else, 

however,  turkey  hunting  is  expected  to  be  considerably 

better  than  in  7975-76.  In  the  central  portion  more  territory  is 

open  to  hunting  and  excellent  preseason  conditions  promise 

an  outstanding  spring  hunt.  The  entire  northern  half  of 

Louisiana  produced  increased  birds  this  year,  making 

hunting  near  '  restockirelease  sites"  promising.  Both 

northeast  and  northwest  Louisiana  hunters  can  look  forward 

to  an  outstanding  spring. 

RACCOON  &  OPOSSUM:  There  is  no  closed 

season  on  these  species  in  Louisiana  and  no  bag  limit. 

Both  can  be  taken,  however,  only  at  night  by  two  or  more 

hunters  with  one  or  more  dogs  and  one  .22  caliber  rimfire 

rifle. 

CROWS  &  BLACKBIRDS:  These  species  are 

considered  crop  depredators  in  Louisiana  and  may  be 

taken  anytime. 

ARCHERY  SEASON:  October  2  through  the  last 

day  of  the  last  segment  of  gun  season  for  deer  in  each 

particular  area,  including  WMA's  within  each  area. 

Consult  the  regulations  pamphlet  for  details  and 

descriptions. 

COMMERCIAL  HUNTING  PRESERVES: 

October  1  -  April  30.  Pen-raised  birds  only! 

DUCKS:    West  Zone: 

November  6  -  November  28 
December  11  -  January  1 1 
East  Zone: 

November  20  -  December  5 
December  18  -  January  20 

(Point  system  is  in  effect  again  this  year  for  ducks  under  the 
following  designation) 


10-Pointers:  Pintail 


Gadwall 
Shoveler 
Scaup 

Bluewing  Teal 
Greenwing  Teal 
Cinnamon  Teal 


25-Pointers:  Mallard  Drake 
Mottled  Duck 
Wigeon 

Ringnecked  Duck 
All  Others  Not  Listed 


100-Pointer:     Canvasback 


70-Pointers:  Mallard  Hen 
Woodduck 
Black  Duck 
Merganser 
Redhead 

Shooting  hours  are  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to 
sunset.  Federal  waterfowl  stamp  is  required,  in  addition  to 
basic  hunting  license. 
COOTS:   Concurrent  with  the  duck  seasons  in 

both  zones.  Daily  bag  limit  is  15, 

possession  limit  is  30. 
GEESE:   November  6  -  November  28 

December  11  -  January  26 
Goose  season  opens  and  closes  statewide;  it  is  independent 
of  the  zoning  system  for  ducks.  Shooting  hours  are  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset.  Daily  bag  and  possession  5. 
SPECIAL  SCAUP  SEASON:  January  21  - 
January  31.  Scaup  (dos  gris)  only  may  be  taken 
during  this  season  and  only  in  designated  areas 
listed  in  the  regulations  pamphlet.  Daily  bag  limit  is 
5,  possession  limit  is  10..2L 
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NEW  ACTS 


AS  PASSED  BY  THE  1976  LOUISIANA  LEGISLATURE 


ACT  58    Provides  for  the  right  of  a  lessee  of 

oyster  beds  to  take  action  against  any  person,  partnership, 
corporation  or  entity  causing  wrongful  or  negligent  injury  or 
damage  to  leased  oyster  beds  or  grounds. 


ACT  363 Provides  that  the  use  of  slat  traps  (wood 

baskets)  and  cans  is  legal  in  all  parishes  with  the  exception 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Tammany  parishes  and  portions  of  St. 
Martin  and  Terrebonne  parishes. 


ACT  78 Provides  that  shooting  hours  for  game 

animals  be  from  one  half  hour  before  sunrise  to  one  half 
hour  after  sunset. 


ACT  513    Authorizes  establishment  of  the 

Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  under  the 
governmental  reorganization  provisions  of  the 
Constitution. 


ACT  81    Provides  that  an  amount  of  money 

equal  to  ten  percent  of  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses  be  used 
for  the  development  and  preservation  of  breeding  grounds 
for  waterfowl  and  that  this  money  could  be  expended  to 
Ducks  Unlimited. 


ACT  131 Provides  against  the  illegal 

possession  of  wild  animals  and  birds  and  provides 
penalties  for  illegal  possession  of  game  animals  and  birds. 


ACT  1 98    This  Act  created  the  Louisiana  State 

Wildlife  Refuge  and  Game  Preserve  Fund,  and  provides 
that  amounts  of  money  equal  to  half  of  the  annual  income 
of  State  Wildlife  Refuge  from  royalties  or  other  generated 
funds  be  placed  in  trust  until  five  million  dollars  is 
accumulated  to  create  a  selfsustaining  trust. 


ACT  238    Authorizes  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 

Fisheries  Commission  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations 
providing  for  special  bait  dealers  permits  and  the  taking  of 
live  bait  shrimp  during  closed  shrimping  season. 


ACT  311 Repeals  tagging  requirement  for 

portions  of  deer  or  other  game  that. has  been  subdivided 
during  the  hunting  season. 


ACT  576    Provides  that  it  is  unlawful  to  sell  or 

purchase  seafood  unless  seller  is  properly  licensed. 


ACT  582    ......   Establishes  the  Louisiana  Coastal 

Commission  and  sets  forth  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  commission,  providing  that  the  director  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  serve  as  director  of  the 
coastal  commission  until  March  1 ,  1 977;  and  that  the 
commission  recommend  to  the  Joint  Natural  Resources 
Committee  and  the  Legislature  an  Act  to  fully  implement 
coastal  management. 


ACT  304    Provides  that  Wildlife  Agents  have  the 

same  authority  and  powers  as  regular  law  enforcement 
officers  of  the  state  with  respect  to  certain  criminal  offenses 
(arson,  littering,  theft  or  burglary,  while  in  the  performance 
of  regular  duties  in  the  field). 


ACT  707 Provides  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $200  for 

littering  highways,  adjacent  lands,  private  property  and 
roadside  parks.  Also  provides  for  sentencing  of  up  to  eight 
hours  in  a  calendar  day  to  picking  up  40  pounds  of  trash  or 
refuse  in  a  designated  area.  Wildlife  Agents  are  now 
authorized  to  enforce  anti-littering  law  by  Act  304. 
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Most  dove  hunters  have  one  important  thing  in  common  in 
addition  to  deep  rooted  pleasure  in  gunning  the  gray  ghosts  of  the 
open  fields.  What  they  share  besides  the  desire  to  hunt  doves  is  a 
conviction  that  it  takes  a  legendary  Philadelphia  lawyer  to 
interpret  the  federal  regulations  pertaining  to  baiting.  This  may 
have  been  true  in  the  past  but  dove  baiting  regulations  have  been 
rewritten  several  times.  Present  regulations  permit  planting, 
harvesting  and  manipulation  of  crops  to  attract  doves.  It  should 
preclude  baiting,  but  it  hasn't. 

If  landowners  and  dove  hunters  would  take  a  few  minutes  to 
read  the  regulations  and  grasp  the  intent,  they  would  learn  that 
baiting  is  primarily  distributing  grain  from  storage  areas.  There's 
no  violation  in  planting  grains  that  doves  like  and  letting  all  or  part 
of  it  remain  in  the  fields.  It  can  be  harvested  and  it  can  be 
manipulated  for  doves. 

In  order  to  pass  along  information  to  dove  hunters  and 
landowners  that  could  clear  up  this  sometimes  delicate  matter  of 
baiting,  the  advice  of  Dave  Hall  was  sought.  He  is  enforcement 
agent  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas  for  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

"Dove  baiting  has  been  a  problem  for  many  years  in  the 
southeastern  United  States,"  Hall  was  quick  to  point  out.  "In 
many  areas,  dove  hunting  was  and  still  is  an  annual  social  event. 
Landowners  naturally  want  to  assure  their  guests  successful 
hunting. 

"In  some  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  prestige  for  a  landowner  to  be 
known  for  the  fact  that  his  fields  attract  great  flocks  of  doves 
during  the  season.  There  is  personal  pride  involved  when  his 
guests  return  from  the  hunt  with  full  limits.  Dove  hunters  brag 
about  the  good  shooting  they  have.  This  all  adds  to  the  feeling  of 
pride  when  the  shooting  is  good  and  hunters  have  taken  plenty  of 
doves,"  according  to  Hall. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  in  recent  years,  both  federal  and  state 
wildlife  enforcement  agents  have  been  confronted  with  marked 
hostility  in  some  cases  when  dove  hunters  have  been  cited  for 
baiting  violations.  Embarrassment  to  the  landowners  is 
understood  when  their  guests  are  cited. 

Hall  believes  that  if  landowners  and  hunters  knew  how  fields 
could  be  enhanced  for  doves  through  manipulations  of  crops, 
there  would  be  less  baiting  and  certainly  fewer  moments  of 
embarrassment  that  quickly  smolder  into  anger. 

That  is  why  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  are  placing  special 
emphasis  on  interpreting  the  dove  hunting  regulations. 

Legal  terminology  in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  now 
gives  an  understandable  presentation  of  what  cannot  be  done.  A 
capsule  version  would  point  out  that  no  grain,  salt  or  other  feed 
can  be  placed  in  a  field  to  attract  game  birds.  The  regulations  also 
mean  that  no  grain  that  has  been  taken  from  a  field  can  be 
returned  to  that  field  or  placed  in  any  field  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  game  birds. 

When  this  is  understood,  landowners  and  hunters  have  a 
natural  question:  "What  about  grain  or  feed  crops  that  are 
standing  in  fields?" 

The  answer  is  that  grain  or  feed  crops  found  scattered  in  a  field 
where  grown  as  the  result  of  normal  agricultural  planting  or 
harvesting  are  not  considered  bait.  It  follows  that  crops  may  be 
harvested  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  not  at  all.  If  the  field  is  part  of  a 
program  to  attract  wildlife,  grains  may  be  left  standing  or  may  be 
knocked  down  and  left  on  the  ground.  The  latter  practice  would 


Any  grains  may  be  left  unharvested  (left)  to  attract  doves.  Full 
ears  of  corn  (left  inset)  are  legal  if  they  are  left  in  the  field.  A 
dove  field  is  considered  baited  only  when  grain  that  has  been 
harvested  (right)  is  returned  to  a  field  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  doves.  Under  existing  regulations,  landowners  can 
manipulate  crops  to  attract  doves. 


have  the  total  effect  of  baiting  but  is  not  considered  baiting.  Even  if 
standing  crops  are  knocked  down  shortly  before  a  segment  of  the 
dove  season,  grains  falling  on  the  ground  by  this  practice  are  not 
regarded  as  bait. 

Landowners  who  want  to  assure  as  much  dove  hunting  as 
possible  for  anticipated  friends  who  will  show  up  during  the  dove 
season  can  select  certain  fields  of  grain  and  actually  manipulate 
them  to  attract  birds.  Fields  can  be  harvested  shortly  before  the 
dove  season  opens,  resulting  in  natural  spillage  of  some  grain 
that  usually  will  attract  birds.  Or  a  section  of  the  field  can  be 
harvested,  leaving  some  grains  untouched.  This  is  not 
considered  baiting. 

Cattle  or  hogs  may  be  turned  into  a  field  of  standing  grain  to 
knock  it  down  sufficiently  to  attract  doves.  When  this  has  taken 
place,  cattle  and  hogs  may  be  removed  and  the  remaining  grain 
left  in  the  fields.  A  tractor  may  drag  a  log  over  a  field  to  accomplish 
the  same  thing.  These  practices  do  not  constitute  baiting. 

Wheat  fields  can  be  mowed  in  strips  to  attract  doves.  The  grain 
may  be  harvested  or  left  standing  or  spread  on  the  ground.  It  is  not 
considered  baiting. 

Aside  from  a  legal  definition  that  sometimes  may  be  confusing, 
baiting  is  a  returning  to  a  field  from  storage  that  grain,  or  other 
grains  that  have  been  harvested  earlier.  This  constitutes  the 
placing,  exposing,  depositing,  distributing,  or  scattering"  of 
grains  that  is  considered  baiting. 

Selective  harvesting  of  a  grain  crop,  manipulation  of  crops  in 
the  fields,  and  providing  large  amounts  of  feed  for  doves  is  legal. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  practice  and  it  is  a  certain  way  of 
assuring  better  dove  hunting.  This  is  of  particular  importance  at 
the  present  time. 

Each  passing  year  finds  more  farmers  leasing  the  hunting 
rights  on  their  lands  to  dove  hunting  clubs.  Club  members  can 
easily  work  out  arrangements  with  the  lessors  to  assure  better 
hunting.  Extra  acreage  can  be  planted  for  crop  manipulation 
when  the  dove  season  draws  near. 

There  are  some  landowners  who  add  substantially  to  their 
income  by  charging  daily  fees  of  hunters  wishing  to  shoot  in  their 
fields.  It  is  a  growing  source  of  income  for  many  farmers.  Knowing 
how  they  can  harvest  or  manipulate  grain  fields  legally  could  add 
substantially  to  their  income. 

For  landowners  who  like  the  social  aspects  of  being  host  to 
many  hunters  during  the  dove  season  and  are  tempted  by  baiting 
practices,  there's  an  alternative.  Planting  grain  crops  and 
manipulating  them  legally  can  produce  the  same  results  as 
baiting,  without  the  accompanying  embarrassment  that 
eventually  comes  about.  There  is  a  satisfaction  that  comes  with 
being  a  good  host:  but  a  good  host  isn't  one  who  would  flirt  with 
the  possibility  of  citations  for  his  guests. 

It  is  time  for  landowners  and  dove  hunters  to  take  a  good  look  at 
current  regulations  pertaining  to  baiting  for  doves.  It  is  possible  to 
enhance  dove  fields  without  resorting  to  baiting.^^ 
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A  natural  resource  sold  in  the  raw  that 
has  averaged  over  ten  million  dollars  for 
each  of  the  past  seven  years  not  being 
further  exploited  within  the  state  is  hard  to 
believe.  As  unbelievable  as  it  may  sound, 
this  is  the  present  situation  of  the 
Louisiana  fur  industry.  This  commerce 
last  year  made  some  fur  trappers  econom- 
ically better  off  and  could  be  developed  to 
include  dressing  of  the  pelt  and  manufac- 
turing of  garments  within  the  state,  so  that 
other  Louisianians  could  share  in  the 
wealth  of  this  natural  resource. 

In  this  day  and  time  when  one  speaks  of 
the  "fur  industry,"  we  simply  think  of  style, 
vanity,  fashion  and  furs  for  the  well  dres- 
sed. Better  known  in  early  years  as  the 
"fur  trade,"  we  fail  to  realize  it  was  at  one 
time  the  backbone  of  economic  barter.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  use  of  furs  for 
trading  purposes  is  undoubtedly  the  old- 
est commerce  in  the  world.  Tracing  its 
early  growth  in  Louisiana  shows  that  a 
stagnation  effect  of  capitalizing  on  this 
tremendous  natural  resource  occurred 
around  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
which  still  prevails  today. 

In  the  1 3th  century,  Marco  Polo  made  a 
fortune  from  furs,  and  in  1319  a  trading 
guild  known  as  the  Skinners  Company 
was  formed  in  London  to  find  new  sources 
of  fur.  Columbus  was  one  such  person 
who  was  inspired  by  spices  and  furs  to 
make  his  journey  to  the  New  World.  His 
successors  also  hoped  for  spices  and 
possibly  gold,  but  their  most  profitable 
ventures  were  in  fur.  The  trading  com- 
panies in  England  pushed  their  quests  on 
to  America,  and  it  was  through  the  forma- 
tion of  a  company  known  as  The  Governor 
and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England 
Trading  into  Hudson's  Bay  that  the  fur 
industry  in  Louisiana  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land's attention  as  an  item  of  economic 
importance.  This  company  later  resolved 
itself  into  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  still 
one  of  the  largest,  and  the  first  shipment  of 
furs  took  place  in  1688.  Records  show 
auctions  were  held  as  far  back  as  1672. 

The  French  built  trading  posts  along  the 
Mississippi  River  at  points  now  known  as 
New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis,  the  main  ex- 
port from  the  Louisiana  Territory  being 
furs.  Crozat,  a  wealthy  merchant  from  Fr- 
ance, was  one  of  the  first  to  exploit  this 
trade,  but  with  his  desire  for  quick  profits, 
he  overpriced  his  merchandise  and  un- 
dervalued the  furs  tendered  him  in  ex- 
change. This  one-sided  advantage  led  to 
a  stagnation  in  trade  which  caused  him  to 
discontinue  this  form  of  bartering. 
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John  Law,  with  his  currency  expansion 
schemes  and  an  ability  to  organize 
peoples  and  companies,  formed  the 
Compagnie  de  la  Louisiane  ou  d'Occi- 
dent.  He  later  combined  several  other 
trading  companies  with  his  company  and 
named  his  monopoly  La  Companie  des 
tndes.  New  Orleans  then  became  the 
center  of  fur  trade  for  the  Louisiana  Territ- 
ory. After  several  years  other  companies 
joined  in  the  trade  and  created  another 
center  known  as  St.  Louis. 

The  introduction  of  railroads  caused  St. 
Louis  to  gain  dominant  control  of  the  fur 
industry  since  the  tracks  were  laid  there 
first.  From  this  time  on  to  the  beginning  of 
the  20th  century.  New  Orleans  gradually 
lost  hold  of  this  industry  and  has  remained 
simply  a  shipping  point,  unable  to 
capitalize  on  any  other  income  of  the  in- 
dustry. During  this  time,  America  became 
more  style  conscious  and  adopted  the  fur 
fashions  of  Europe.  This  new  trend  led  to 
the  first  manufacture  of  furs  in  the  United 
States.  Since  New  York  and  St.  Louis  had 
the  central  collecting  facilities  in  the  rail- 
roads, it  was  only  natural  that  the  first 
manufacturers  be  located  in  these  two 
cities. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century.  Louisiana  was 
one  of  the  top  fur  producing  states  in  the 
Union.  With  the  tremendous  amount  of 
furs  being  taken  from  its  lands,  the  dealers 
in  New  Orleans  became  very  wealthy  and 
influential,  and  in  order  to  retain  their  posi- 
tion, they  were  not  receptive  to  manufac- 
turing plants  in  the  state.  This  can  be  clas- 
sified as  one  of  the  major  reasons  our 
state  is  not  a  fur  manufacturer  today.  In 
spite  of  this.  Louisiana  is  by  far  the  top  wild 
fur  producer  in  the  nation  and  can  account 
for  nearly  25%  of  the  total  trapped  furs  in 
the  United  States,  and  produces  more 
pelts  than  all  of  the  Canadian  Provinces 
combined.  Still,  Louisiana  enjoys  only 
20%  of  the  value  of  the  industry  —  that  is. 
the  taking  of  the  wild  fur;  while  the  other 
80%  —  the  processing  and  manufacturing 
—  takes  place  out  of  state. 

There  are  many  procedures  that  take 
place  from  the  bearer  to  the  wearer.  The 
individual  trapper  carries  out  the  initial 
processing  of  the  pelt  after  it  has  been 
removed  from  the  animal,  by  cleaning  it 
and  removing  as  much  flesh  and  tissue  as 
possible.  After  stretching  it  on  a  wire  or 
board  frame  with  the  fur  inside,  he  places 
it  in  the  sun  or  dry  shed  for  three  or  four 
days,  after  which  it  is  removed  from  the 
stretcher  and  placed  in  a  cool  place  for 
storage.  Proper  preparation  makes  the 
difference  between  a  poor  or  excellent 
pelt,  the  latter  bringing  more  money 


In  the  1600  's,  the  primary  export  of  the  vast  Louisiana  Territory  was  fur,  recognized 
by  the  French  as  a  valuable  commodity.  They  promoted  the  industry  by  building 
fur-trading  stations  along  the  Mississippi  River  at  what  is  now  New  Orleans  and  St. 
Louis.  And  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  Louisiana  was  one  of  the  top  fur  producing 
states  in  the  Union. 


Passing  through  several  phases  of  sort- 
ing and  grading,  the  pelts  are  now  ready  to 
enter  the  manufacturing  stages,  which 
consists  of  two  separate  steps.  The  first 
converts  the  stiff,  greasy,  often  ugly,  raw 
skins  into  soft,  pliable,  beautiful  pelts.  The 
second  is  transforming  them  into  the  fur 
garment.  Each  process  or  group  of  pro- 
cesses is  performed  by  a  separate  branch 
of  the  industry.  The  Census  of  Manufac- 
turers designates  the  firms  as  first,  the 
dressers  and  dyers,  and  second  the  man- 
ufacturers. Each  branch  is  completely  dis- 
tinct with  respect  to  ownership,  organiza- 
tion, method  of  operation  and  competitive 
structure.  Manufacturing  is  much  more 
important  in  terms  of  number  of  firms,  vol- 
ume of  sales  and  number  of  employees. 

The  dressing  of  fur  skins  is  an  ancient 
craft  which  has  changed  very  little  over 
the  years.  The  basic  process  covers  three 
steps:  primary,  converting  and  finishing. 
In  the  primary  process  the  skins  are 
soaked  in  water,  after  which  the  leather 
side  is  scraped  and  fleshed  by  skilled 
craftsmen  to  remove  remaining  fat  and 
tissue.  The  conversion  process  involves 
treatment  of  the  leather  with  oils  and 
chemicals,  similar  to  tanning,  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  it,  the  excess  oil  and 
grease  being  removed  by  circulating  the 
skins  in  a  drum  or  vat  filled  with  hardwood 
sawdust.  The  finishing  state  is  the  clean- 
ing, stretching,  beating  and  combing  the 
pelt.  Dressers  do  not  customarily  own  the 
pelts  they  process;  rather,  this  is  carried 


on  as  a  service  and  not  part  of  the  market- 
ing sequence. 

Now  ready  for  manufacturing,  the  pelts 
go  through  the  following  steps:  matching, 
cutting,  sewing,  nailing  and  finishing. 
Each  procedure  is  distinctively  different 
with  a  specialized  craftsman  for  each. 
Getting  the  same  quality  and  color  to- 
gether for  one  garment  is  the  very  impor- 
tant job  of  the  matcher;  next  the  matched 
bundle  is  sent  to  the  cutter  to  cut  and 
arrange  the  pelts;  the  pieces  of  skin,  or  the 
let-out  skins,  are  sewn  together  into  sev- 
eral sections,  which  are  returned  to  the 
cutter  for  trimming  according  to  the  pat- 
tern; the  sewn  sections  are  wet  down, 
stretched  and  nailed  to  a  board,  and  after 
drying  are  removed  from  the  board  and 
stitched  together  to  form  the  garment.  The 
last  step  is  fastening  in  the  lining,  taping 
edges,  making  pockets  and  applying  but- 
ton loops.  The  finished  article  is  ready  for 
the  jobber  or  retail  outlet,  who  places  it 
before  the  buying  public.  In  earlier  years 
the  jobbers  were  more  active  due  to  indi- 
vidual shops  specializing  in  only  furs;  but 
today  more  are  sold  through  larger  retail 
stores  that  have  their  own  buyers  and  con- 
tacts with  the  manufacturing  firms. 

Fur  manufacturing  is  heavily  concen- 
trated in  New  York  City,  where  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  terms  oivalue-added  by  manufac- 
turer and  value  of  product  shipped. 
Value-added  means  just  what  it  says:  the 
amount  of  value  added  by  a  firm  or  indus- 
try to  the  total  worth  of  the  product.  It  is  a 
measure  in  money  terms  of  the  extent  of 
production  taking  place  in  a  particular  firm 
or  industry.  Its  importance  in  the  fur  indus- 
try is  shown  very  clearly  in  the  latest  Cen- 
sus of  Manufacturers,  1972.  The  value- 
added  per  employee  in  Industry  #2371 
(fur  goods)  was  $18,349,  compared  to  an 
average  of  $10,168  per  employee  in  simi- 
lar manufacturing  (clothing  goods).  Also 
of  related  interest  is  that  the  fur  payroll  per 
employee  averaged  $8,765  compared  to 
an  average  of  $5,401  per  employee  in  a 
like  payroll. 

The  March  24, 1 976  issue  of  the  United 
Fur  Brokers  Market  Bulletin  had  this  to 
say: 

";  .  .  It  is  reliably  reported  that  retail  selling 
of  made  up  furs  in  West  Germany 
amounted  to  the  amazing  total  of 
$784,000,000.00  or  over  50%  above  retail 
fur  sales  in  the  entire  big  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  further  reported  that  retail  fur 
sales  in  Japan  amounted  to 
$230,000,000.00  last  year  or  about  one 
half  the  U.S.A.  volume.  This  is  indeed 
most  significant  as  Japan  only  began 
using  furs  some  10  or  15  years  ago. 
Furthermore,  while  official  figures  are  un- 
obtainable it  is  believed  that  Russia  is  now 
the  largest  overall  consumer  of  furs  of  any 
country  in  the  world  as  it  was  before  World 


War  I.  These  facts  and  figures  should  im- 
press everyone  engaged  in  the  Fur  Trade 
of  its  importance." 

These  statistics  will  give  some  idea  as 
to  the  value  and  scope  of  the  U.S.  Fur 
Industry,  and  its  importance  to  our  ba- 
lance of  trade,  inasmuch  as  90%  of 
Louisiana  fur  is  exported  to  foreign  mar- 
kets in  the  raw  state. 

The  path  of  the  fur  pelt  from  the  trapper 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  is  rarely  smooth 
or  simple.  Normally  a  year  or  more  is  re- 
quired for  the  journey,  and  it  will  pass 
through  more  than  a  half  dozen  different 
hands,  namely  the  trapper,  local  buyer, 
dealer,  broker  or  auction  house,  dresser, 
manufacturer,  jobber  and  retail  outlet. 

The  local  buyer  is  a  vital  and  necessary 
link  from  the  trapper  to  the  dealer,  and  in 
earlier  years,  transportation  means 
necessitated  even  more  the  buyer's  role. 
He  may  buy  independently  from  a  number 
of  trappers  or  even  other  buyers,  or  he 
may  represent  a  particular  dealer  in  secur- 
ing his  pelts.  At  any  rate,  he  starts  the 
chain  of  money  passing,  and  manages  to 
collect  three  to  five  million  pelts  within  a 
short  period  of  two  to  three  months,  from 
over  8,000  trappers.  The  trapper,  in  his 
zest  for  running  his  traps  daily  and  skin- 
ning and  preparing  his  pelts,  has  less  time 
for  direct  contact  with  a  dealer.  The  buyer 
grades  the  trapper's  pelts  and  gives  him 
the  going  price  for  the  different  quality  of 
pelts.  If  the  trapper  is  satisfied,  he  will 
usually  stay  with  the  same  buyer  from 
year  to  year,  because  of  the  assurance  of 
selling  his  entire  catch. 


"The  nutria  was  brought 
into  Louisiana  in  1937 
...  its  introduction  was 
the  most  significant 
development  in  the  fur 
industry  to  date." 


TAKE  OF  FURS  IN  LOUISIANA 
FROM  1940  TO  1975 
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The  buyer  working  for  a  dealer  is  ad- 
vanced the  amount  of  cash  needed  for  his 
purchases.  The  independent  buyer,  who 
uses  his  own  money  through  the  season, 
brings  his  collection  to  the  dealers,  most 
of  whom  are  located  around  the  New  Or- 
leans area.  However,  several  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  state  and  others  lo- 
cated out  of  state.  The  pelts  are  again 
graded  and  sorted  by  the  dealer,  and  the 
price  paid  in  relation  to  the  quality  of  fur. 
The  amount  added  onto  the  commodity  by 
the  last  two  transactions  reimburses  the 
two  agents  for  their  work,  the  use  of  their 
money  and  the  gamble  they  take  on  such 
a  flexible  market. 

The  dealer  has  three  outlets  for  his 
pelts,  namely  the  exporter,  the  broker  and 
the  auction  houses  in  the  U.S.,  Canada 
and  Europe.  Brokers,  expert  at  values  and 
skilled  in  negotiations,  buy  and  sell  for  the 
account  of  others,  and  usually  charge  less 
than  the  auction  company,  typically  2%  to 
3%  commission.  The  principal  functions 
of  the  auction  companies  are  to  solicit 
consignments  of  pelts,  grade  and  make 
them  available  for  inspection  and  then  se 
to  the  highest  bidder  in  the  world  fur  mar- 
ket. Their  commission  is  generally  6%,  in 
addition  to  separate  charges  for  storage 
and  insurance. 

The  most  important  development  in  the 
Louisiana  fur  industry  has  been  the  pro- 
lificness  of  the  nutria  since  it  was  first  in- 
troduced here  in  1937.  Thirteen  animals 
were  brought  to  Avery  Island  by  E.  A. 
Mcllhenny  from  South  America  for  an  ex- 
periment, but  a  storm  in  1940  destroyed 
the  holding  pens  releasing  over  300  in  the 
marshes.  In  1942-43  the  first  colony  was 
noticed  30  to  40  miles  west  of  Avery  Is- 
land. 


The  nutria  being  a  rodent  soon  became 
at  odds  with  the  muskrat  in  their  habitat. 
The  latter  had  been  for  generations  the 
leading  furbearer,  producing  $5,000,000 
to  $10,000,000  annually  alone.  Many 
trappers  were  afraid  the  nutria  would 
eradicate  the  muskrat  population,  since  it 
began  a  definite  decline,  while  the  nutria 
population  was  exploding.  In  addition,  no 
one  really  knew  how  to  pelt  the  animal  to 
obtain  a  quality  fur,  and  with  much  bad 
publicity,  it  soon  became  the  hated  rodent 
of  the  marshes. 

Finally  a  reversal  happened!  Following 
years  of  total  disaster  for  the  trapper  from 
1945  through  1960,  the  nutria  turned  out 
to  be  the  savior  of  the  industry.  The 
Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Fur  Division 
worked  long  and  hard  at  developing  mar- 
kets in  Europe,  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  was  successful  at  generating 
a  market  for  nutria  meat,  along  with  that  of 
the  opossum,  raccoon  and  muskrat.  At 


the  advent  of  the  longhair  "fun"  furs,  nutria 
jumped  to  the  forefront,  bringing  along 
with  it  the  raccoon,  oppossum,  bobcat, 
coyote  and  fox.  At  present,  the  once  un- 
popular nutria  is  the  state's  number  one 
furbearer  in  terms  of  both  pelts  and 
money.  After  becoming  the  top  producer 
in  1961-62  when  912,890  pelts  brought 
$1,141,112,  the  next  year  it  reached  over 
the  million  mark,  and  has  not  dipped 
below  that  since. 

Everyone  realizes  that  this  furbearer 
has  become  the  bread  and  butter  of  our 
fur  industry  due  to  its  statewide  distribu- 
tion and  lack  of  delicate  habitat  prefer- 
ence, as  does  the  muskrat;  and  there  is 
little  reason  to  believe  it  will  relinquish  its 
position.  However,  this  furbearer  has  to 
be  controlled  by  sound  management  and 
harvesting  to  avoid  a  similar  situation  that 
existed  in  the  1950's  when  it  became  so 
overpopulated,  with  no  suitable  market. 
This  not  only  destroyed  the  marshes,  but 


Left,  trapping  was  so  important  to 
Louisianans  in  the  early  1900's  that 
many  of  them  each  year  packed  all  their 
belongings  aboard  the  "workboat" 
and  moved  out  to  the  "trapper 's  shack ' ' 
on  the  marsh  for  the  winter.  Above,  a 
group  of  trappers  returning  from  the 
marsh  unload  their  pelts  near 
Cameron,  Louisiana. 


Back-breaking  labor  and  sweat  in 
the  dead  of  winter  makes  the 
trapper  a  special  breed.  Without 
him,  there  would  be  no  harvest,  no 
processing,  and  no  industry. 


the  sugar  cane  and  rice  fields  along  the 
low  lying  areas  suffered  untold  damage. 

Much  research  has  gone  into  the  pro- 
duction of  nutria  pelts,  already  in  great 
demand  in  Europe  and  gaining  in  North 
America  and  Japan.  Until  recently  the 
craftsmen  in  the  United  States  did  not 
know  how  to  properly  dress  these  skins, 
most  of  it  having  been  done  in  Italy  or 
West  Germany.  Several  years  ago  in  an 
effort  to  capture  the  dressing  market  for 
Louisiana,  a  New  York  firm  sent  an  in- 
dividual to  Italy  for  two  years  to  gain 
knowledge  oft'this  highly  specialized 
technique.  He  returned  empty  handed; 
the  important  features  of  the  process 
could  not  be  obtained!  This  had  been 
handed  down  in  families  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  no  one  would  relin- 
quish the  information. 

Not  easily  discouraged,  the  commis- 
sion in  1972  worked  out  an  arrangement 
with  several  New  York  dressers  to  exper- 
iment in  dressing  300  raw  nutria  pelts 
each  year.  Thi§  has  proven  fruitful  in  that 
the  work  of  two  firms  is  now  acceptable  to 
the  trade.  Italian  and  German  processing 
is  still  considered  superior,  but  dressers  in 
the  United  States  are  improving  their 
technique  each  year. 

Louisiana  should  capitalize  on  the 


dressing  and  manufacturing  process, 
especially  the  nutria  pelt,  since  it  is  basi- 
cally a  new  industry  within  the  United 
States.  If  this  stronghold  could  be  ob- 
tained, the  gain  could  lead  Louisiana  into 
a  market  share  of  all  pelts  processed  in 
the  state.  An  attempt  ten  years  ago  at 
dressing  furs  in  the  state  failed  due  to  lack 
of  capital  and  other  reasons,  but  we  can 
profit  by  the  mistakes  made  in  the  past. 

For  example,  manufacturers  at  present 
are  paying  an  average  of  $15  for  No.  1 
dressed  nutria  pelts  from  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. The  Louisiana  trapper  is  getting  an 
average  of  $5  for  the  raw  pelt.  From  our 
past  catch  records,  a  conservative  esti- 
mate for  the  future  would  probably  be  two 
to  three  million  pelts  per  year.  Since  the 
value-added  aspect  of  the  pelt  before  it 
reaches  the  manufacturer  is  $10  to  $13, 
Louisiana  could  add  substantially  to  its 
economy  each  year  on  dressing  alone. 
However,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  it 
would  be  a  tremendous  undertaking  to 
harness  the  many  facets  of  this  industry. 

From  an  ecological  standpoint,  it  is 
more  environmentally  sound  to  strive  now 
toward  a  better  position  of  managing  our 
renewable  fur  resources,  rather  than  wait 
for  the  inevitable,  dependence  on  our 
non-renewable  resources.  ^ 
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"WE  GET  LETTERS.  .  ." 


Dear  Editor: 

The  10,000-member  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation  has  introduced  the 
first  annual  wild  turkey  stamp.  The 
program  has  been  designed  to  closely 
rival  the  Federal  Duck  Stamp  in  both 
investment  and  fund-raising  potential. 
All  proceeds  will  go  toward  education, 
restoration  and  the  purchase  of  wild 
turkey  habitat. 

The  colorful  design  selected  for  the 
first  wild  turkey  stamp  (1976)  was 
donated  by  noted  Florida  wildlife  artist 
Russ  Smiley,  and  features  the  Florida 
wild  turkey  OSCEOLA.  In  addition  to 
the  limited  sale  (50,000  printed),  a 
signed  and  numbered  edition  of  prints 
(1000  printed)  has  been  produced.  With 
over  one  million  wild  turkey  hunters  in 
the  United  States  today,  the  supply  of 
stamps  and  prints  should  be  exhausted 
quite  rapidly. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to:  Wild 
Turkey  Stamp,  P.O.  Box  467,  Edgefield, 
S.C.  29824. 

Tom  Rodgers 
Executive  Vice  President 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
Edgefield,  S.C. 

A  Louisiana  chapter  of  the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation  has  been  formed.  Chapter 
officers  are  seeking  new  members  and  asking 
for  suggestions  about  the  place  and  date  for 
the  next  statewide  meeting.  Turkey  hunters 
who  want  to  become  involved  can  write  to: 
Mike  Martin,  14  Jana  Drive,  Monroe,  LA 
71201.  He  will  be  glad  to  send  along 
information  about  the  state  chapter,  as  well  as 
membership  in  the  national  organization.  - 
ED. 


Dear  Editor: 

Thank  you  for  the  fine  article  in  your 
July-August  issue  on  the  recent  works 
of  Dr.  George  Lowery.  We  are  swamped 
with  inquiries  about  the  cost  and 
availability  of  Louisiana  Birds  and  TJie 
Mammals  of  Louisiana  and  Its  Adjacent 
Wafers,  and  it  seemed  best  to  write  to 
you. 

Louisiana  Birds  and  The  Mammals  of 
Louisiana  are  available  at  local 
bookstores  at  $15  for  each  volume. 
Anyone  unable  to  obtain  the  book  from 
a  local  book  store  may  order  directly 
from  the  LSU  Press,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70803.  Individuals  are  asked  to  add  3% 
sales  tax.  The  LSU  Press  will  pay 
postage  on  all  prepaid  orders. 

Preston  W.  Huey,  Jr. 

Louisiana  State  University  Press 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Dear  Editor: 

Thanks  very  much  for  the  fine  article 
in  the  July/August  issue  about  the  three 
books  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  especially  of  course  with 
reference  to  our  Freshwater  Fishes  of 
Louisiana. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  has 
already  resulted  in  considerable 
additional  business.  When  the 
information  is  used  again,  it  would  be 
very  helpful  if  the  price  of  $12.95  would 


be  indicated.  Also,  our  address  has  now 
been  changed  to  P.O.  Box  3333. 

Bob  Claitor 

Claitor's  Publishing  Division 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Readers  who  wish  to  order  FRESHWATER 
FISHES  OF  LOUISIANA  should  remember 
to  include  3  %  sales  tax.  Claitor's  will  pay 
postage  on  prepaid  orders.  -  Ed. 

Dear  Editor: 

The  first  juried  competition  for 
taxidermy  excellence  ever  held  took 
place  in  Denver  in  June.  This  was  a 
stepping  stone  for  national  standards  to 
give  credibility  to  taxidermy,  a  craft 
among  the  arts. 

Dorothea  Munchow  of  Spencer's 
Taxidermy  Service,  2904  Metairie  Road, 
Metairie,  Louisiana,  won  first  place  in 
the  United  States  in  the  professional 
bird  mounting  category,  winning  out 
over  100  other  entries  in  this  field.  Miss 
Munchow  was  the  only  woman  to  win 
in  any  of  the  professional  categories. 
She  has  been  working  with  Wayne 
Spencer  since  December  of  1971. 

Wayne  Spencer 
Metairie,  Louisiana 

Dorothea  Munchow's  winning  entry 
consisted  of  the  mallard  hen  with  a  brood  of 
duckling.  -  Ed. 
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Smoke  cookery,  except  tor  the  com- 
mercial products  found  in  supermar- 
kets or  delicatessens,  is  an  art  that  has 
been  revived.  You  will  find  people  using 
all  methods  of  smoking  food,  from  the 
elaborate  smoke  house  to  the 
commercially-made  ovens .  .  .orevena 
smoker  made  from  an  old  50  gallon  bar- 
rel. There  are  many  "how-to"  books  at 
the  library  that  will  give  you  instructions 
on  building  smokers,  so  let  your  talent 
and  your  pocketbook  be  your  guide  as 
to  the  type  you  will  use. 

It  you  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  build  a  smoke  oven  at 
home,  there  are  several  kinds  of 
ready-made  ones  available  at  super- 
markets, hardware,  and  sporting  goods 
stores,  andth  rough  mail  order  catalogs. 

Smoke  curing  not  only  preserves 
food,  but  heightens  and  improves  the 
flavor.  The  finished  product  actually 
tastes  better  than  fresh-cooked  meat, 
fish,  or  game.  But  .  .  .  remember  that  if 
fish  or  game  have  not  been  properly 
handled  or  dressed,  smoking  will  not 
improve  its  flavor. 

This  multipurpose  seasoning  can  be 
used  to  prepare  meat  or  fish  for  smok- 
ing, but  apart  from  its  functions  in 
smoke  cookery  it  gives  a  great  im- 
provement of  flavor  to  almost  any  food 
where  plain  salt  and  pepper  are  used. 
BASIC  SEASONING 
1  lb.  10  oz.  table  salt 

1  tbsp.  onion  salt 

2  tbsps.  celery  salt 

1  tbsp.  garlic  salt 

2  tbsps.  paprika 

4  tbsps.  black  pepper 
4  tbsps.  cayenne  pepper 

2  tbsps.  dill  salt 

3  tbsps.  monosodium  glutamate 

4  tbsps.  white  sugar 

Mix  thoroughly  and  store  in  a  covered  jar 
in  a  dry  place.  Let  it  stand  several  days 
before  use. 

SMOKED  DUCK  AND  GOOSE 

Domestic  ducks  and  geese  are  fat 
birds  and  need  no  basting.  On  the  other 
hand,  wild  ducks  and  geese  are  much 
less  fatty  than  the  tame  varieties.  And  if 
they  have  been  skinned  they  will  need 
basting  with  vegetable  oil,  butter,  or 
strips  of  bacon  to  keep  from  drying  out 
while  cooking. 

To  prepare  for  smoking,   liberally 


apply  basic  seasoning  inside  and  out. 
Operate  the  smoke  oven  at  200°  to 
225°  F.  At  this  temperature  fat  will  drip 
from  the  bird,  so  arrange  an  additional 
shallow  pan  to  catch  drippings.  Unless 
the  bird  has  been  skinned,  do  not  baste. 
Continue  smoking  until  a  leg  turns  eas- 
ily in  its  socket.  Depending  on  the  type 
of  smoker,  temperature,  etc.,  this 
should  take  from  6  to  12  hours.  The 
meat  will  be  red  around  the  bone  but 
this  is  due  to  the  smoke. 

BAKING  IN  THE  SMOKE  OVEN 
Fish  may  be  baked  in  the  smoke  oven 
without  any  preliminary  brining  or  dry 
curing.  Prepare  the  fish  just  as  if  you 
planned  to  bake  in  an  ordinary  stove. 
Heat  the  oven  to  200°  to  225°  F  and  make 
a  medium  density  of  smoke.  Season  the 
fish  with  basic  seasoning  and  place  un- 
covered on  racks  in  the  oven  to  pick  up 
the  smoke  flavor.  Baking  time  will  be  a 
little  longer  than  for  the  same  food  in  a 
regular  oven.  If  smoking  thick  pieces  of 
fish,  use  a  meat  thermometer  to  check 
for  doneness.  When  the  center  of  the 
fish  is  at  140°  F  it  is  fully  cooked. 

Smoked  fish  is  delicious  as  it  comes 
from  the  oven,  whether  cooked  whole, 
halved,  in  fillets,  or  chunks.  It  also 
serves  as  the  base  for  many  tasty  dishes, 
such  as  smoked  fish  cakes.  The  recipe  is 
as  follows: 

SMOKED  FISH  CAKES 

1  lb. .smoked  fish,  flaked 
Vi  cup  minced  onion 

2  tbsps.  oil 

2  cups  cold  mashed  potatoes 

Vi  cup  minced  parsley 

1  egg,  beaten 

Salt  and  pepper 

Vi  cup  dry  breadcrumbs. 

Cook  onion  in  fat  until  tender.  Combine 

all  ingredients  except  crumbs  and  shape 

the  mixture  into  cakes.  Next,  roll  the 

cakes,  in  the  breadcrumbs.  Fry  in  hot  fat 

over  moderate  heat  for  3  or  4  minutes. 

Turn  carefully  and  fry  until  other  side  is 

brown.   Drain  on  absorbent  paper. 

Serves  6. 

Any  of  the  above  recipes  will  intro- 
duce a  new  and  tasty  style  to  your  reper- 
toire of  cooking  skills:  Smoke  cookery 
is  a  slow  process  and  cannot  be  hurried 
.  .  .  but  the  time  involved  is  well  worth 
the  effort.  Try  it  and  see  if  you  don't 
agre*!_^.  , 
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Gar  fish  have  been  swimming  in 
North  American  waters  for  about  55 
million  years.  During  this  time  so  many 
other  species,  above  and  below  the 
water,  have  come  and  gone  leaving  only 
scattered  fossil  remains.  The  gar  fish 
have  endured  and  give  every  indication 
of  being  around  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  alligator  gar.  Lepisosteus  spatula, 
is  the  largest  gar  in  North  America  today 
and  a  close  look  at  this  mysterious  and 
hardy  creature  gives  plenty  of  reasons 
why  the  gars  have  survived. 

One  reason  for  the  fish's  survival  is  its 
highly  evolved  swimming  bladder. 
Unlike  that  of  most  other  fishes,  which 
is  simply  a  gas  filled  balloon,  the  gar's 
swimming  bladder  is  cellular  and 
highly  vascularized  and  can  absorb 
oxygen  directly  from  the  air  much  as  the 
human  lung  does.  When  the  oxygen 
content  of  the  water  drops  too  low  the 
gar  simply  surfaces  and  gulps  air  from 
the  atmosphere. 

Another  reason  for  the  alligator  gar's 
survival  is  its  size.  The  largest  one  ever 
caught  on  record  was  taken  from  Belle 
Island  Lake  in  Vermilion  Parish.  It  was  9 
feet  8V2  inches  long  and  weighed  302 
pounds. 

Understandably,  the  alligator  gar  has 
only  two  known  natural  enemies,  man 
and  alligator. 

Despite  its  huge  size  and  fierce 
appearance,  there  apparently  is  no 
record  of  its  ever  attacking  a  human.  The 
fish's  usual  reaction  to  danger,  born  of 
millions  of  years  of  survival,  is  to  dash 
for  deep  water. 

But  the  alligator  gar  does  have  the 
reputation  of  being  a  savage  killer  of  its 
finny  neighbors,  a  reputation  that  has 
caused  the  fish  to  be  hated  by  Louisiana 
sports  fishermen  for  years  because  it  is 
believed  to  deplete  the  population  of 
game  fish. 

In  a  study  by  C.  Phillip  Goodyear  of 
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Mississippi  State  University  and  the 
Gulf  Coast  Research  Laboratory,  36 
specimens  of  alligator  gar  were  taken 
from  Biloxi  Bay  and  the  adjacent 
Mississippi  Sound.  Of  36  fish  taken,  28 
had  47  different  food  items  in  their 
stomachs,  including  nine  species  of  fish 
and  part  of  a  chicken,  probably  taken 
from  a  crab  line.  The  stomachs  also 
contained  assorted  hooks  and  leader 
wires,  a  stainless  steel  fish  stringer,  and 
a  heat  indicator  from  a  diesel  engine. 

The  most  common  fish  found  in  the 
gar  stomachs  was  the  sea  catfish 
(Galeichthys  felis).  However,  the  study 
may  not  have  represented  normal 
feeding  conditions  because  the  gar 
studied  were  taken  around  docks  and 
piers  where  the  sea  catfish  were  feeding 
on  refuse  thrown  into  the  water.  The  fish 
eaten  by  the  alligator  gar  were  larger 
than  those  eaten  by  the  other  gar  species 
taken  in  the  study. 

Goodyear  felt  that  the  alligator  gar 
was  a  scavenger  and  that  because  of  its 
size  it  could  not  be  as  active  a  predator 
as  the  other  gar  species  studied. 

A  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  study  of  120  alligator  gar 
stomachs  taken  by  commercail 
fishermen  from  the  lagoons  of  the  Biloxi 
Marsh  area  found  that  most  of  the  fish 
eaten  (90%)  were  killifishes  and  striped 
mullet. 

Several  of  the  stomachs  studied  also 
contained  vegetation,  sticks  and  marsh 
grass  with  the  root  systems  attached.  A 
green  wing  teal  was  found  in  one 


stomach  and  feathers  in  two  others.  It 
was  felt  that  the  duck  remains  were  from 
cripples  left  over  from  hunting  season. 

Howard  E.  Rogillio.  project  leader, 
concluded  that  the  alligator  gar  feed  in 
shallow  areas  where  the  marsh  grasses 
are  partly  covered  by  the  tides  during 
the  winter. 

Another  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  study  by  Victor  W.  Lambou 
found  that  the  alligator  gar's  diet  in  the 
brackish  water  habitat  in  southeastern 
Louisiana  consisted  almost  completely 
of  blue  crabs. 

Little  is  known  about  the  alligator 
gar's  spawning  habits.  It  is  known  that 
they  spawn  in  the  spring  and  probably 
as  in  other  gar  species,  one  female  and 
one  or  more  males  pair  off  and  seek  out  a 
desirable  breeding  location  in  shallow 
water.  Fertilization  is  external  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  thrashing  about  during 
the  time  the  eggs  are  being  laid  and 
fertilized. 

There  is  no  parental  care  of  the  eggs, 
which  adhere  to  weeds  or  trash.  Soon 
after  hatching  the  young  gars  become 
active  predators  and  feed  on  insects. 
They  grow  quickly  and  apparently  soon 
begin  to  eat  almost  anything  that  doesn't 
eat  them  first. 

The  alligator  gar  is  found  in  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  lower  parts  of 
its  major  tributaries,  from  the. Ohio  and 
the  Missouri  Rivers,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It's  also  found  in  brackish  and 
salt  waters  from  Florida  to  northern 
Mexico  and  throughout  Louisiana. 

The  value  of  the  gar  as  a  table  fish 
varies  greatly  according  to  individual 
tastes,  not  necessarily  determined  by  a 
person's  economic  standing.  Gar  fish  is 
said  by  many  to  be  delicious  when 
smoked  and  made  into  gar  fish  balls  or 
when  cut  into  steaks  and  broiled  or 
fried.  The  roe  (eggs)  of  the  fish, 
however,  is  poisonous,   ^ 
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